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EDITORIAL 


THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


ORGANISATION 


The important role of 
the Community Development 
Movement in the socio-econo- 
mic life of the country may 
be gathered from the state- 
ment of the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission 
when he affirmed that the 
success of the Third Five Year 
Plan, which begins in 1961, de- 
pends more on the realisation 
of the targets of the Com- 
munity Development pro- 


gramme than on anything 
else. 


Main points of weakness 
Unfortunately, it is no 
secret that all is not well 
with the movement, and its 
results so far leave much to 
be desired. A recent debate 
in the Lok Sabha revealed 
that the fundamental weak- 
ness of the movement centres 
around three points: inade- 


quacy of the right type of offi- 
cers with a rural background, 
the slow progress of pan- 
chayats and co-operatives and 
the lack of proper training 
facilities. In fact, while it 
would be wrong to say that 
all Block Development officials 
are lacking in those qualities 
which are essential for rural 
workers, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Community 
Development Administration 
does not appear to draw the 
right type of persons for this 
very special kind of work. 
Experience has already shown 
that high academic qualitica- 
tions alone, without the proper 
social background and inte- 
rests, do not fit a person for 
such a post. Indeed, it is not an 
infrequent occurrence to meet 
officials in some Development 
Blocks who are hardly ac- 
quainted with the language 












and especially the way of life 
of the local people. Under 
these circumstances it is 
scarcely possible for these 
Block officials to strike the 
right approach to the many 
problems of the locality or to 
win the confidence of the 
local inhabitants. 


During the debate in the 
Lok Sabha, it was also re- 
vealed that, at present, only 
eleven States in the Indian 
Union had taken steps to 
bring about democratic de- 
centralization through the 
medium of Panchayats and 
Zila Parishads, so that the vil- 
lage people could be more 
and more associated with the 
development programme. The 
importance: of this measure 
can hardly be over-empha- 
sized for the success of the 
movement. In the early days 
of the Community Develop- 
ment project, one of the most 
formidable road blocks in the 
way of success was the feeling, 
so common among the people, 
that the execution of the pro- 
gramme was exclusively the 
job of the Government. To 
overcome this difficulty it 
was planned to associate the 
village panchayats with the 
development programme, on 
the supposition that since 
these village assemblies re- 
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presented the local people, the 
latter would feel that they 
had a share in the working of 
the programme. This plan, 
however, has not proved very 
successful for reasons which 
will be considered later. 


Too rapid an expansion 

That the Government has 
not been unaware of the diffi- 
culties of the Community 
Development Movement is 
evidenced by its many at- 
tempts, from time to time, to 
review the working of the 
programme. Early in 1959, 
the Government of India 
asked the United Nations 
Technical Assistant Adminis- 
tration to set up a Community 
Development evaluation mis- 
sion. The United Nations’ 
team consisted of three ex- 
perts, a Canadian, a French- 
man and a Briton who had 
long years of experience both 
in agriculture and in rural 
problems. The team went 
about its job in a business-like 
manner and submitted its re- 
port to the Government with- 
in three months of its appoint- 
ment. 


Among the many recom- 


mendations made by the 
United Nations’ Technical 
mission, perhaps, the most 


important was that which con- 
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cerned the Community Deve- 
lopment organisation itself. 
This recommendation _ sug- 
gested that the Government 
should consider whether for 
many years to come, the ex- 
pansion of the organisation 
should proceed at the rate 
accepted for 1959, that is, 300 
blocks a year, or whether the 
additional effort should not 
rather be concentrated on 
consolidating the present 
blocks. In the opinion of the 
mission, “the rate at which 
expansion takes place will be 
crucial to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the programme. A rate 
of expansion which is un- 
realistic and too fast can only 
multiply existing difficulties 
and create illusory coverage 
achievement. Expansion in 
the form of poorly selected 
and inadequately trained staff 
for an unduly large number 
of villages or of numerically 
inadequate staffing may great- 
ly endanger the very founda- 
tion of the programme”. 


In view of the highly quali- 
fied team which made this 
strong recommendation, it 
would be natural to suppose 
that it would have been ac- 
cepted, or at least reconsidered 
for grave reasons which the 
Government may have had. 
However, nothing more has 
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been heard of this recom- 
mendation, and in answer to 
questions put in Parliament, 
it was stated that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to ac- 
cept the recommendation, and 
would, therefore, carry 
through its settled plan of 
expansion! The rejection of 
this recommendation becomes 
still more difficult to under- 
stand, when it is remembered 
that it did but confirm the 
findings of some earlier eva- 
luation committees. Thus, for 
example, the  Balvantray 
Metha Committee was also of 
the opinion that the rate of 
expansion was much too fast. 
Indeed, this committee drew 
the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact, that if this 
rate of expansion was not 
slowed down slightly, there 
would be a grave risk of the 
rate of expansion out-strip- 
ping all available resources. 
Whatever may have been the 
reason why the Government 
rejected both these findings, 
is anybody’s guess, but the 
fact is that the dangers fore- 
seen by these two committees 
are becoming more and more 
apparent. 


The impact of industrialization 

The lack of the right type 
of administrative officer and 
the dearth of leadership in 
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rural areas have always been 
serious problems for the com- 
munity Development organi- 
sation. The growth of indus- 
trialization in the country 
tends to aggravate this situa- 
tion. Most field officers of the 
Community Development Ad- 
ministration admit that with 
the growth of industrial 
centres and the facilities of 
transport and communication, 
many of the most capable 
youngmen find their way into 
urban and industrial areas 
where they discover many 
more opportunities for indi- 
vidual advancement. This 
drift towards towns and cities 
results in the country-side 
being denied the services of 
just those young persons who 
could provide leadership in 
our rural areas. Many a vil- 
lage-level worker can quote 
instances when capable young 
persons who were leaders in 
their villages left their rural 
surroundings to seek their 
fortune in industrial areas. 
Many of these never returned 
to their village homes and, 
those who did come back to 
their rural life, brought back 
a set of values and social atti- 
tudes of little use to the type 
of group life which is a 
postulate of the Community 
Development programme. 
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This problem is more 
serious than it may appear 
on the surface. On the one 
hand, the spread of industrial 
life all over the country is 
inevitable, especially with the 
facilities of transport and 
communications ; on the other 
hand, the constant effort and, 
indeed, the aim and purpose 
of the Community Develop- 
ment programme is to build 
a rural community. How can 
this be achieved in the face of 
advancing industrialization is 
a problem which has not yet 
been solved. The difficulties 
are immense, and one need 
not be a sociologist to under- 
stand that the attitudes and 
interests of an industrial com- 
munity and a rural community 
are poles apart. That a 
balance has to be struck for 
the common good is obvious. 
But what is not so clear is 
whether the final result will 
be the outcome of the natural 
evolution of socio-econcmic 
forces in a free society, or a 
result of planning, —- albeit 
of the Community Develop- 
ment Organisation. In other 
words, one of the basic prob- 
lems for which the Com- 
munity Development move- 
ment must find a solution is; 
how can it mould and shape 
the spirit of individualism 
and personal gain which is 
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growing apace in the country 
under the impact of indus- 
trialization into a social order 
built upon a group effort. 


The impact of Party Politics 

Unfortunately, the reali- 
sation of this cooperative or 
group effort, so essential to 
the success of the Com- 
munity Development organi- 
sation is threatened not only 
by industrialization, but also 
by the force of party politics 
in this country. Those who 
remember the early begin- 
nings of the Community 
Development programme will 
recall that the whole plan for 
development was devised on 
the understanding that the 
whole community in the vil- 
lage would participate in the 
execution of the development 
programme, independently of 
political differences among 
the local inhabitants. Indeed, 
emphasis was laid on a “ com- 
munity spirit” in each deve- 
lopment block and not on 
contributions to be made to- 
wards the programme by 
political parties. 


Was this merely wishful 
thinking on the part of the 
Planners ? Was the ideal of 
cooperation set too high ? Did 
the Planners believe that our 
village population is immune 
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to political propaganda? The 
test of time has amply preved 
that the inhabitants of our 
villages can be, and are, as 
conscious of politics as our 
urban and industrial popula- 
tions. That is to say, party 
politics are as strong in our 
villages as in our cities and 
towns. 


While this may be, per- 
haps, all to the good from the 
point of view of the political 
development of the country, it 
is no exaggeration to say that 
party politics has never been 
accepted as a unifying force 
or principle in any country. 
In fact, it tends to split and 
divide the country, often, on 
most important issues, and 
there is the added danger, as 
witnessed even in most poli- 
tically advanced countries, of 
party interests being placed 
above national interests. The 
history of party govern- 
ment is replete with such 
examples. 


It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in India, party 
politics have played havoc 
with the Community Deve- 
lopment programme. To be- 
gin with, it is no secret that 
because the programme was 
launched under the aegis of 
one political party — the 
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party in power — it was 
hardly welcomed by _ the 
others. Indeed, the latter 
saw in the success of the 
Community Development pro- 
gramme but another ‘ politi- 
cal victory’ of the party in 
power, and as such they never 
gave the programme any- 
thing but scant assistance. 
Writing of his experience, 
after a recent nineteen-month 
tour of rural India, a journalist 
says, “ Almost without excep- 
tion, all over India, every 
Gram Sevak I spoke to said, 
‘Politics is the curse of the 
villagers’”. 


This explains to a great 
extent why the establish- 
ment of Panchayats and Zila 
Parishads, as agencies for the 
realisation of the Community 
Development ideals, have 
proved so ineffective. The 
simple reason is that they 
also are infected with the 
virus of party politics, and so 
the Community Development 
programme is considered not 
as a means for the benefit of 
the whole rural population, 
but merely as an instrument 
for the realisation of party 
ideals, and for consolidating 
the party hold on the electo- 
rate. The consequences of 
such an attitude are wrecking 
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the whole development pro- 
gramme. 


To begin with every local 
panchayat reproduces the 
scene of party quarrels and 
wranglings. This involves 
endless delay in the execution 
of any plan for the better- 
ment of the rural population, 
after the various parties do 
come to some agreement. Fur- 
ther, there is a constant tug- 
of-war to secure benefits and 
favours for party members 
from the resources of the 
Block area. Thus, it is not 
uncommon to find in some 
Community Development 
Blocks, that members of the 
cooperative society have been 
recruited from only one poli- 
tical party, or from among 
those in sympathy with this 
party, when, in fact, a co- 
operative society, by its very 
nature, should be open to all 
inhabitants of the area. In 
fact, such an attitude is 
thoroughly un-cooperative and 
can never help build up a co- 
operative society. Surely it is 
not too much to expect our 
leaders of political parties to 
instruct their colleagues that 
matters of national interest 
must go before party inte- 
rests ? 
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Conclusion 

Ultimately, the success of 
the Community Development 
programme would appear to 
be judged. both by the physi- 
cal or material betterment of 
the people and a new outlook 
or mental change. That some 
measure of success has al- 
ready been achieved in both 
spheres. is undeniable. How- 
ever, the growth of indus- 
trialisation and narrow party 
politics are still formidable 


’ difficulties in the way of the 


complete realisation of the 
aim and purpose of the Com- 
munity Development pro- 
gramme. It is not easy, in 
fact, to reconcile the cultural 
attributes of industrial life, 
with its individualism, com- 
petition and incentives of per- 
sonal advancement, with those 
of group life in a social order 
postulated by the Community 
Development programme. 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN EUROPE AND U.S.A. 


The “QOsservatore Romano” of June 24 gives the fol- 


lowing figures :— 








In from Africa from East Total 
& near-East Asia 

U.S.A. 7.210 14.206 21.416 
Germany 4.148 1.369 5.517 
England 16.270 8.915 25.185 
Austria 1.172 51 1.223 
Belgium 202 110 312 
France 10.050 4.375 14.415 
"Eee oe 204 204 
Ireland 627 300 927 
Italy 106 75 181 
Switzerland 666 137 803 

Total 40.451 29.742 70.193 





The Vatican paper estimates that about an equal number 
(70.000) of over-seas students study in Soviet Russia and other 


communist countries. 
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THE CHURCH & PERSONAL UPLIFT 


When studying the social 
impact of an institution like 
the Catholic Church, one must 
leave off particular incidents 
and concentrate on the bear- 
ing of the official doctrine, 
official initiatives and group 
activities. One should exa- 
mine whether the doctrine 
contains the germs of a re- 
volutionary change along ori- 
ginal lines, whether the legis- 
lation is true to the doctrine 
and compels a new behaviour, 
whether institutions and group 
life reveal progress in con- 
sonance with the doctrine. It 
would be wrong to judge of 
a nation according to the 
conduct of some of its 
nationals rather than accord- 
ing to its laws, institutions 
and general tenor. A doctor 
is not blamed for our conti- 
nued sickness if we have left 
the medicine bottle uncorked 
on the mantlepiece, though 
the Church is often enough 
blamed by Christians who do 
not live up to her laws and 
ideals. In the last century 
quite a few politicians work- 
ed for a separation of Church 
and State, and then blamed 
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the Church for not stopping. 
the rot in the body politic. 


Man’‘s dignity and destination 

Christ’s message to man- 
kind was to remind it of its: 
native dignity and to reveal 
its complete God-planned pur- 
pose and ideal. Above the 
then level of Roman and 
Greek religions, above even 
the Mosaic view, Christ de- 
clared what divine scheme 
man was called upon to realise 
by answering God’s advances. 
Man is not, as Greek and 
Roman philosophers taught, 
to be satisfied with some sort 
of a good life which most 
often meant a good time ; man 
was not to rest with the Stoic 
maxim “ Abstine et sustine ” ; 
he was not given slipshod 
models like Minerva or Mer- 
cury or the unhealthy inspira- 
tion of Venus or Sappho. 


With Christ, man is given 
the highest possible ideal : 
“Be perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect”. Reborn 
of the water and Holy Ghost, 
he is called to a supernatural 
state, partaker of the divine 
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nature, fellow heir of Christ. 
Even his body is holy and he 
is invited to virginity as to a 
realistic ideal. He is promised 
to see God face to face. 


Such an ideal is presented 
to each and all; it is not the 
privilege of a superior caste, 
or of clans, noblemen or free 
citizens ; it is a call within 
the reach of all, the chosen 
people or the Gentiles, free- 
men or slaves, rich and poor, 
intellectuals and_ illiterates, 
Brahmins or outcasts. It is 
not a vocation brought about 
by the Moira or the Fatum, 
by the incapable process of 
blind forces; it is a call to 
every man’s free choice and 
cooperation ; “If you want to 
be saved, ; if you want 
to be perfect...... "id & 
presented as the victory after 
an inner struggle (for the 
Kingdom of God - suffers 
violence), as a conquest of the 
new man over the old man. 
Sin is a matter of free choice; 
men have not to bow to sin, 
but rather suffer scandal; they 
have to cut off their hand or 
pluck out their eye rather 
than be vanquished by sin. 
It is left to man to accept or 
to reject Christ, to join the 
wise or the foolish virgins, to 
abandon father and mother 
and whatever they have in 
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this world. 


It is their inner 
personal responsibility ;_ if 
they accept the message, they 
have life eternal and if they 
reject it they will be cast out 
of heaven and left outside 
where there is gnashing of 
teeth. 


Vindication of personal respon- 

sibility 

It was with like phrases 
and pronouncements _ that 
Christ revealed to the hum- 
blest the tremendous possibi- 
lities of human freedom and 
assigned to human activity a 
field of choice which was un- 
suspected by them: it was in 
that style that he proclaimed. 
a soul autonomy on which no 
power on earth can trespass, 
stated the discrimination bet- 
ween the things that are 
Ceasar’s and those that are 
God’s and threw a challenge 
to all on earth for the sake of 
individual salvation. That 
salvation is personal ; it arises 
from a unique responsibility 
which cannot be passed on to 
anybody, whatever the help 
or hindrance from outside, 
whatever be the institutional 
framework of life; it is a 
genuine freedom of autonomy, 
a matter of self-determination. 
Hence we have Christ esta- 
blishing principles of per- 
sonal rights and personal 
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duties involving full-fledged 
rights in religion, virtue and 
perfection. Man is proclaim- 
ed the king of his soul, the 
independent ruler of his heart 
and the master of his destiny. 
No power on earth, no parent, 
friend, no earthly institution, 
family, caste, profession, 
nation, can interfere with 
that situation, man is having 
the inner capacity of saying 
yes or no, even to his Creator, 
and God accepts the conse- 
quences. 


This Christian sense of 
autonomy, this vindication of 
personality, we see asserted 
in the public preaching of the 
Apostles, in the challenge of 
the humblest Christians to 
pagan tribunals, in the bra- 
very of virgin martyrs; it 
was displayed by all, adults 
and children, poor and rich, 
citizens and slaves. A Chris- 
tian knows he is not a value- 
less nought, but a digit with 
its individual significance to 
be maintained at all costs. 


With this basic dogma of 
personal salvation, personal 
responsibility and personal 
destiny on a_ supernatural 
plane, Christ saved man, saved 
him from the tyranny of 
Ancient Rome and from 
modern statolatry, he freed 
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him from the illusory meshes 
of fate, star, fortune and 
Karma. But besides this in- 
ner autonomy, Christ taught 
man that he is not an isolated 
monad, that he has duties and 
responsibilities to mankind, 
that his kingdom is in close 
connections with kingdoms 
of the same dignity and value 
as his own. And his teaching 
on social connections and re- 
lations reminded the world 
of some essentials and He 
threw a glaring light on 
human brotherhood. 


Barbarians and Slaves 

On two main points which 
marked the Greek and Roman 
worlds and to a lesser extent, 
the Jewish people, Christ’s 
message and work provoked 
a distinct progress in social 
morality and revolutionized 
the estimate of the individual 
person: namely the quality 
of men’s nature, whatever be 
the divergence in their func- 
tions and the dignity of the 
humblest among them. Those 
two points were: aversion to 
foreigners, barbarians, and to 
slavery. With the Jews these 
marks of aversion and oppres- 
sion were deviations from the 
ancient doctrine; Jehovah, 
they knew, was a universal 
God; all men, they were 
taught, were brethren be- 
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cause the children of the same 
Adam and Eve. Yet Jews 
divided mankind into Israel- 
ites and Gentiles ; the fear of 
idolatric contamination had 
prohibited relations with 
Gentiles, even with Samari- 
tans. Was not the Samaritan 
woman at the well taken 
aback when Jesus asked her 
for water? Did not some of 
the first Christians want to 
have the Gospel reserved for 
only the Jews and had not 
Peter and Paul to intervene 
in order to break down that 
prejudice? With the Jews, 
slaves were treated mildly 
though the Gentile slaves 
were liable to bodily punish- 
ment, even if a wound af- 
flicted by a master became a 
title to freedom. 


Among the Greeks, the 
foreigner, the barbarian, was 
given no right of citizenship. 
In Rome conditions were on 
a par; a foreigner could do 
any business only if he found 
a Roman patron and in any 
case, even when commercial 
needs and imperial conquests 
had relaxed the rules of ex- 
clusivism, marriage between 
Roman and barbarian was il- 
legal. As to Roman philoso- 
phers, when they advocated 
equality between men, they 
did not have in view any but 
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genuine citizens, and the pro- 
portion of citizens to slaves 
was not higher than about 
one to three. 


With Greeks and Romans, 
a slave was’ much worse off 
than with the Jews ; the slave 
was despised owing to his 
manual and menial tasks 
which were unworthy of a 
citizen. A citizen could not 
work with his hands, he could 
not teach or do banking busi- 
ness, and that is why the 
poor among citizens had to 
be fed by the State. 


The Greek slave was a 
commodity, saleable head of 
cattle with no right to found 
a family of his own, with no 
right on his children and with 
the never ending duty of 
pandering to the bodily needs 
of hig master. The Roman 
slave was given an even lower 
status; he could be sold, 
beaten up and put to death 
by his master without any re- 
ference to civil authorities ; 
his matrimonial affairs were 
regulated by his master’s 
Seneca reported a 
saying of Hater which re- 
veals the Roman mentality : 
“Impurity was a crime for a 
free citizen, a necessity for 
the slave, a duty for the en- 
franchised slave”. Ovid, 
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Seneca, Horace, Juvenal, all 
Roman writers record at least 
casually the condition of 
slaves. .Did not Augustus send 
back to their masiers for exe- 
cution the 30,000 slaves which 
Pompey had enrolled in his 
fleet? Had not the noble 
ladies long needles on their 
toilet tables with which to 
punish any clumsy _hair- 
dresser? Did not the Greek 
and Roman philosophers, 
Zeno, Plato, Xenophon, smile 
on slavery ? Did not Aristotle 
take it as a most natural insti- 
tution? Did not Cicero the 
great barrister, gushing with 
fraternity stunts, show his 
contempt for the poor and 
the slave? If he was per- 
sonally humane, did he hesi- 
tate in answering Hecato as 
to what to throw overboard 
in case of shipwreck, a race- 
horse or a valueless slave ? 
Seneca, the best of the crowd, 
admitted a limit to the 
master’s rights and agreed 
that a slave could disobey if 
ordered to commit a crime; 
he even called a slave a man, 
recommended kindness to him, 
but to the slave he had only 
one advice “freedom through 
suicide ”. 


In contrast with Roman 
and Greek public opinion, 
Christianity came with a mes- 
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sage, which was a_ gospel 
indeed, a piece of good news. 


AH children of the same Father 

It was not a political mes- 
sage or a social revolution ; 
it was a spiritual revelation 
which did not directly enjoin 
political or economic reforms. 
As a living religion it com- 
manded the whole range of 
man’s activity and its impli- 
cations had to become gra- 
dually apparent. Its religious 
import was stressed from the 
first and was left to work 
from innermost convictions 
to all consequences in the 
temporal order. All men as 
children of the same heavenly 
Father are equal, all are 
brothers ; as St. Paul put it, 
“in the one Spirit we are 
all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free, and in 
one Spirit we have been all 
made to drink”: all nations 
are to be evangelized. Chris- 
tianity is essentially Catholic, 
that is to say from the ety- 
mology of “ cat’ holou,” mak- 
ing into one whole. 


In the eyes of the Chris- 
tian there is no barbarian, no 
Scythian, bond or free. But 
Christ is all and in all. Chris- 
tianity refused to be tempted 
into a social revolution but 
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insisted on a religious up- 
heaval. The slaves were told 
their inner autonomy: “ser- 
vants obey your masters, not 
serving to the eye as pleasing 
Whatever you do, 
do it from the heart, as to 
the Lord and not to men, 
knowing that you shall re- 
ceive of the Lord the reward 
of inheritance.... there is no 
respect of person with God” ; 
in modern style one would 
say: ‘A God but no master 
among men’. 


Masters were told about 
the rights of servants : 
‘Masters, do to your servant 
what is just and equitable, 
knowing that you also have 
a master in heaven’. 


Suppression of the then 
general economic and social 
servitude could be best solved 
and completely solved only 
by a universal recourse to the 
ideal of Christian equality 
and charity. Christ had taught 
his disciples: “Love one 
another as I have loved you... 
whatsoever you shall have 


done to the least of these 


little ones, you shall have 
done to Me”. The immediate 
and radical solution of slavery 
is to take all servants as 
members of the family. That 
is why St. Paul when sending 
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back to Philemon the slave 
Onesimus who had robbed him 
and then been baptized wrote: 
“Receive him as my own 
bowels. ... receive him not as 
a servant but instead of a 
servant, as a most dear brother 
especially to me, but much 
more to thee.... Receive him 
as myself ; if he has wronged 
thee, put that to my account ”. 
A very cool request indeed, 
much in the style of jail chap- 
lains but how = genuinely 
Christian! Charity indeed is a 
service from person to person. 


The Church and Slavery 

At the same time the 
Church was abiding by her 
own teaching; masters and 
slaves received the same bap- 
tism, the same _ sacraments, 
partook of the same meals, 
were buried in the same cata- 
combs. Slaves became priests, 
bishops ; a slave was elected 
Pope, Pius, in the second cen- 
tury, another, Pope Callistus, 
in the third. The Church ar- 
ranged marriages between 
masters and slaves, defended 
the slave’s right to found a 
family of his own, and pro- 
claimed his human rights. 
“It was a miracle”, as Renan 
said. 


Christian charity went even 
further; it could not under 
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the Roman emperors dream 
of a legal suppression of 
slavery but it took the initia- 
tive of such a measure. Pri- 
vate enfranchisement became 
a rule with Christian masters 
in the first centuries; funds 
were collected to buy off 
slaves; confraternities were 
founded, according to St. Cle- 
ment, the members of which 
undertook to act as substi- 
tutes for slaves so as to free 
them ; solemnities were 
marked with large-scale libe- 
rations. Under Trajan (II, 
second century) Hermes li- 
berated 1280 slaves on Easter 
Sunday; in the year 300 
Chromatius, a former pre- 
fect of Rome, liberated 1,400 
slaves and St. Melania not 
less than 8,000 on the same 
day. The emperor Diocletian 
even came to forbid Christian 
enfranchisements. Yet we see 
that in the IVth century, 
Ambrosius, Augustin, Hilary 
of Poitiers selling out church 
treasures in order to buy and 
free slaves (the cost was 500 
fres. per head). With Cons- 
tantine, the Church used her 
influence to hasten legal enact- 
ments against assaults on a 
woman slave, and any pres- 
sure on a slave’s conscience 
became a title to his libera- 
tion. About 370, Valentian 
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forbade liberation unless ac- 
companied with a gift of land. 


But the invasions of Bar- 
barians came to upset society 
and endanger progress. The 
Church continued her policy : 
opening churches as asylums 
for slaves, even criminal, to 
save them from their master’s 
cruelty ; councils forbade sel- 
ling Christian slaves to Jews 
or pagans; she forbade work 
on Sundays for slaves and 
with all means at her dis- 
posal, she combated the insti- 
tution. It came to an end 
under Charlemagne, and by 
the year 1000, slaves as a class 
disappeared and were re- 
placed by serfs, labourers 
fixed on a cultivated piece of 
land. When later on, slavery 
reappeared in the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions, 
when free men were reduced 
into slavery or traded with, 
the Church’s attitude was 
bolder. From 1462 the first 
deal in slaves was condemned 
by Leo X ; the enslavement of 
Indians was punished with 
excommunication by Paul III 
(1537), Urban VIII (1639), 
Benedict XIV (1741), and 
later on slave trading was 
again denounced by Gregory 
XVI and Leo XIII. Numerous 
associations of Christians were 
brought into play, Christian 
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statesmen enforced legislation 
to abolish this scourge ; 
finally the institution was 
brought to an end, though it 
still exists today in some 
Mohammedan countries. 


Regard for the human person 

From the first days of 
Christianity we also find a 
similar scheme about the 
value of each individual prac- 
tised in many _ charitable 
institutions. Everywhere the 
like valuation and regard for 
the human person, particular- 
ly the poor and sick, for the 
least of the little ones with 
Whom Christ identified him- 
self. We find it at work in 
the institutions created as 
soon as the Constantine Edict 
had restored the Church to its 
liberty. It is enough to men- 
tion them: the orphanotro- 
phium or orphanage, the 
xenodochium or hostel for 
strangers and travellers, the 
nosocomium or hospital, the 
brephotrophium or _ creche, 
the gerontochium or refuge 
for the old, the Ptochot- 
rophium or asylum for beg- 
gars or the Basilias, St. Basil’s 
foundations for all types of 
misery, along with the per- 
sonnel taking charge of such 
institutions. Then we have 
the long list of public charities 
started by the rich and the 
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bishops, the monastic abbots 
and monks. Later on through 
the Middle Ages and in the 
following centuries, we wit- 
ness similar works and ccn- 
fraternities, too many in fact 
for mention, in which we find 


the same regard for the indi- 
vidual. 


In the course of the 
medieval centuries, the philo- 
sophy of the human person 
was elaborated with all the 
elements contained in the 
Gospels and the Church 
Fathers until we reach the 
Thomist climax in which 
Aquinas unhesitatingly pro- 
claimed: “ Persona significat 
quod est perfectum in tota 
natura, scil. subsistens in 
rationali natura” (I.S. Th. 
29. 3). This expression brought 
some ambiguity in the Chris- 
tian language since it means 
that self-development is mak- 
ing for perfection whilst the 
sayings of the Gospel and of 
ascetic authors speak of per- 
fection through self-abnega- 
tion and self-denial so much 
that Pascal would boldly say 
that ‘the self is hateful”. 
Scholastic philosophers readily 
dissipate the ambiguity. It is 
enough here to stress the fact 
that the Christian philosophy 
about the human person 
brought about the convictions 
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and practices which are basic 
in true democracy with its in- 
sistence on personal rights 
and duties. 


Ancient traces of individual 
case-work 


With the rise of the re- 
formation, with its principle 
of justification without works, 
and its abolition of religious 
orders and_ spoliation of 
Catholic Church properties, 
charity suffered a serious set- 
back in many countries. But 
in Catholic regions, new insti- 
tutions, confraternities and 
associations were created in 
the traditional spirit and zeal. 
In this regard »ne point may 
be mentioned which is often 
ignored, namely, the origin 
of the famous case-work which 
is generally treated as a very 
modern development and a 
creation of reformers in the 
climate of free enterprise. 
Case-work is an art in which 
the knowledge of human re- 
lations and skill in relation- 
ships are used to mobilize the 
individual resources for the 
rehabilitation of the person. 


The first traces of case- 
work should be ascribed to 
Juan Luis Vives (1492—1540) 
who translated into practice 
the principles of his method 
centred round four points: 
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1st, the right of the individual 
to effective and organised as- 
sistance ; 2nd, enquiry of 
the case leading to a diagnos- 
tic ; 3rd, individual treat- 
ment; 4th, measures which 
are not only palliative or 
curative but also preventative. 
His preference went to child- 
ren, blind, mentally deficient, 
criple, delinquent, and his 
work was in strong contrast 
with the background of the 
Renaissance which was en- 
grossed in health, beauty, and 
comfort. A like inspiraiion 
marked St. Vincent de Paul 
who established his _ or- 
phanages, work-houses, and 
refuges and stressed the need 
of individual attention: “One 
cannot aid a man efficiently 
unless a good relationship is 
established ”, he used to say. 
Parallel initiatives were taken 
by other Christians like Rum- 
ford in Germany and Chal- 
mers in England. It was from 
Europe that the case-work 
movement passed on to the 
U.S. A: where it was pursued, 
scientifically developed and 
synthetized in the last de- 
cades. 


A similar concern for the 
personal development of the 
Christian is responsible for 
the immense investment of 
personnel and finances which 
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the Church has made in 
schools of all grades and types, 
and the struggle she never re- 
nounced wherever her schools 
were threatened in any way, 
always broadening religious 
teaching with general educa- 
tion and toning up general 
education with religious doc- 
trine and training. A like 
concern runs through all the 
books and practices of as- 
ceticism which is largely in- 
tended to secure for the indi- 
vidual that personal freedom, 
that capacity for self-disposal 
which is basic in matters of 


Soviet Imperialism 


Soviet imperialism is not a 
repetition of the generally 
known variants of classical 
imperialism. It is outside of 
nationalism and therefore has 
a revolutionary dynamism. It 
is not an economic imperial- 
ism, it is rather an imperialism 
of ideas. In the first place, 
it is not interested in raw 
materials, in markets, in free 
labour or in a place to invest 
capital — the objects of in- 
terest to capitalist imperial- 
ism. It is interested in people, 


salvation and. perfection. 


The above notes in their 
limited objective are intended 
to describe the Church’s con- 
tribution to social progress by 
her teaching and practising 
the development of man, who 
is the unit in any social 
group, and who ultimately is 
the physical purpose of group- 
life. Genuine social progress 
can only be attained and 
maintained if it does rest on 
a true conception and deve- 
lopment of the human per- 
son. 


in order to impose on them 
a definite political and ideo- 
logical regime. Capitalist im- 
perialism did not thrust its 
own system and ideology up- 
on its colonies and subject 
peoples. Soviet imperialism 
for the most part pursues 
those very goals, logically 
considering that everything 
else is incidental. Thus Soviet 
imperialism is a new type of 
imperialism — more insidious, 
more dynamic, and ultimately 
more successful. 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy, Munich, 1959, pp.2-3. 
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CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL 


WORKERS 


Introduction 
When our country was 
under foreign domination 


avenues of social service were 
. limited. Social service was, 
perhaps, the monopoly of those 
who came from the upper ten 
thousand in society. Well-to- 
do people who had a lot of 
money and leisure thought 
they would be patronizing 
society by calling themselves 
social workers. This is not 
to say that there were 
no earnest social workers 
amongst them but a majority 
of them had some reward or 
other in mind. Social service 
had also a convenient mean- 
ing in the olden days. Lead- 
ing a blind man across the road 
or placing a pot of cold water 
at the gate of one’s house 
during summer for thirsty 
pedestrians to quench their 
thirst, or putting up a small 
asbestos shed at the bus stand 
to protect the queue waiting 
for a bus from the direct hit 


F. A. Ryan* 


of the sun, were considered 
to be social service. The old 
concept of social service, how- 
ever, has now changed. Society 
does not admit these as social 
service today. On the con- 
trary, if one does not lead a 
blind man across the road, or 
offer a cup of water to a 
thirsty man, he is considered 
to be wanting in the finer 
human qualities and there- 
fore unfit for society. 


Unproductive Social Service 
About the beginning of the 
twentieth century, however, 
social service took a different 
turn and we find now-a-days 
some social workers visiting 
the sick in hospitals and some 
others going into the slums 
to talk and play with slum 
children to make them harpy, 
still some others teaching in 


night schools for adults. All 
these, no doubt, are social 
service of a high order. But 


then, these are all what I 


* Talk given by Shri F. A. Ryan, Assistant Director, Small-scale 
Industries, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Govt. of India, to 
social workers in Community Development areas. 
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may call “ Unproductive social 
service ” — Social service that 
brings the social worker and 
the people to whom their ser- 
vice is directed a moment’s 
happiness and ends there. It 
fails to bring. a permanent 
relief and a lasting happiness 
to the suffering. It does not 
improve the social economic 
conditions of society but 
merely makes an attempt to 
prevent society from deterio- 
rating. 


Productive Social Service 

We are in a free country 
today — a free democracy — 
struggling to reconstruct the 
country’s economy and _ so- 
ciety, we seek to build an 
egalitarian social order. In 
such an order social inequities 
and inequalities should not 
exist and the rich should not 
be allowed to get richer and 
richer while the poor get 
poorer and poorer. It has to 
be a social order founded on 
social justice and brotherhood. 
of man. To achieve such an 
order, social workers will 
have to launch into what I 
may call “productive Social 
Service”. Productive social 
service is service which once 
rendered takes root and con- 
tinues to give help and happi- 
ness to the party to whom the 
service was intended. In other 
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words, it helps a starving man 
to keep his body and soul to- 
gether by giving him a living 
income. We may compare an 
unproductive social worker 
to a repairer and a productive 
social worker to a manufac- 
turer. Both are needed by 
society. But the conditions of 
our economy and society are 
such that we need more manu- 
facturers than repairers. 


We shall therefore con- 
sider now what can be done 
in the field of productive 
social service and a _ few 
methods by which a living or 
a subsidiary income can be 
given to the starving. And 
that brings me to the subject’ 
“co-operation ”, the well 
known means of giving a liv- 
ing or at least a subsidiary 
income to the down-trodden 
and of promoting social jus- 
tice. I shall first explain to 
you briefly what co-operation 
means and then indicate what 
should be the part of social 
workers in the field of co- 
operation. 


‘What is Co-operation ? 


- Nothing comes more handy 
than the story of the two 
beggars to explain the mean- 
ing of co-operation in its 
special sense. There were 
two beggars in Hornby Road. 
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One was born blind and the 
other was born lame. They 
were begging independently 
and earning a few annas each 
every day. One fine morning 
the lame man met the blind 
man and told him that they 
were not able to meet more 
people and earn more because 
they were not able to move 
fast, and suggested that if he 
sat on his (the blind man’s) 
shoulders and showed him 
the direction in which to 
walk, both of them together 
could move faster, meet more 
people, make a bigger noise 
and earn more. The idea ap- 
pealed to the blind man and 
he agreed to the lame man’s 
plan. The result was, by their 
combined effort each one 
earned three times more than 
what he earned indepen- 
dently. Contained in this 
little story is the basis of co- 
operation. We may describe 
co-operation as a form of 
organisation wherein persons 
voluntarily associate together 
as human beings, on the basis 
of equality for the promction 
of the economic interests of 
themselves. Yet, any activity 
in which a few persons co- 
operate with one another to 
produce results cannot be 
called co-operation in the 
technical sense. Co-operation 
to retain the special meaning 
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given to it should take the 
form of a business organisa- 
tion or an organisation which 
will promote the setting up 
of some business on co- 
operative basis. 


Types of Societies 

Such co-operative organi- 
sations are organised under 
five categories viz., 


1. Co-operative producers 
societies 


2. Co-operative consumers 
societies 


3. Co-operative credit 
societies 


4. Co-operative production 
societies and 


5. Co-operative promotional 
societies. 


The first four types direct- 
ly take the form of business 
organisations and the last 
type, i.e., co-operative Pro- 
motional Society takes the 
form of an organisation which 
will promote the setting up 
of some business on co-opera- 
tive lines. It helps the esta- 
blishment and proper running 
of the business organisations 
by arranging for their audit, 
supervision, education etc. 
Examples of these are co- 
operative unions, audit unions, 
etc. I shall deal only with the 
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first type of societies, namely, 
co-operative producers’ so- 
cieties. 


Producers’ Societies 

The main purpose of co- 
operative producer’s societies 
is to provide capital required 
by small producers, supply 
the raw material needed by 
them and to assist them in 
selling their finished products 
without being exploited ky 
middlemen. To examine how 
exactly all these objectives 
are achieved by co-operation, 
we shall consider the case of 


a village artisan, say, a carpet 
weaver. 


The village carpet weaver 
who wants to make a few 
carpets needs about Rs. 20 or 
30 to buy country wool. He 
usually borrows this amount 
from the village money lender 
paying him 15 to 20 per cent 
interest. Or it may be a local 
dealer in the village who is 
interested in his product and 
who advances him the money. 
The carpet weaver gets this 
loan and manufactures a few 
carpets. Having manufactured 
them, he has two problems 
to face. The first is to find a 
sale for them and the second 
is to repay the loan with 
interest to the dealer who 
lent him the money. He can 
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repay the loan only if he sells 
his carpets but he is not able 
to sell them because there is 
not much demand for carpets 
in our villages. In such a 
situation the indebted art:san 
is forced to sell his product 
to the dealer who lent him 
the money. The dealer takes 
full advantage of this unfor- 
tunate situation and purchases 
the carpets for as low a price 
as possible. The carpet weaver 
is a victim to the greed of the 
dealer who exploits him. Sup- 
pose the carpet weaver has 
some money of his own and 
avoids playing into the hands 
of both the money lender and 
the dealer, even then, he has 
the other problem — the prob- 
lem of marketing. The carpets 
he has made have to be car- 
ried to the nearest district 
headquarters or commercial 
centre to be sold. This in- 
volves time and expense. So 
what the poor village carpet- 
weaver normally does is, he 
sends the carpets to a whole- 
sale dealer at any of these 
places. That wholesale dealer 
who undertakes to sell the 
carpets usually takes thern on 
a consignment basis. That is 
to say, he tells the carpet 
weaver he will keep the car- 
pets in his show-room and 
try his best to sell them and 
if he is not able to do so will 
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return them to him. If the 
wholesale dealer manages to 
sell them, well and good. He 
deducts a small commission 
for the service rendered and 
sends what remains of the 
sale-proceeds to the carpet 
weaver. But when he is not 
able to sell the carpets he 
returns them to the weaver 
charging rent and _ other 
charges incurred when the 
carpets were in his posses- 
sion. It may be that the car- 
pets are returned in a 
damaged condition or after 
the demand for carpets has 
declined. So we find that a 
village artisan suffers in 
independent business. 


A Salutary Solution 

The best way of helping 
small artisans out of these 
difficulties is to bring them 
under the co-operative fold. 
Under the co-operative method 
the artisans engaged in a 
particular industry and with- 
in a limited area are got to- 
gether and a_ co-operative 
society is registered for them. 


The artisans become the 
members of the society. In a 
leather worker’s co-operative 
society, for instance, it may 
be necessary for each mem- 
ber to take a share of at 
least Rs. 10/- so as to provide 
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the society with the initial 
capital required to do good 
business. After the share 
capital is collected from its. 
members, the society is eli- 
gible to borrow from the 
central co-operative bank up- 
to a maximum of eight times 
the amount it raises by way 
of shares. It thus obtains a 
large volume of capital at a 
fair rate of interest, say 4} to 
6% per annum. With this 
capital the society procures 
tanned leather on a whole- 
sale basis, and therefore at a 
cheap price and distributes it 
to its members for manufac- 
turing articles. The members 
are given wages by the society 
usually on the piece-wage 
system. The society then 
takes the finished products 
from its members and sells 
them either in its own sales 
depots or in emporia run by 
the Government or a Central 
Co-operative marketing or- 
ganisation. The sale price is 
fixed keeping generally 6}% 
on the cost of production as 
a margin of profit for the 
society. Out of the profits, 
the society meets its establish- 
ment cost, transport charges 
rates and taxes, contingencies, 
etc. What is left over after 
meeting all this expenditure 
in a year constitutes that 
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year’s net profits and is di- 
vided as follows :— 


1. 25% is set apart to the 
Reserve Fund of ‘the 
Society. 


2. A dividend not exceed- 
ing 64% is given to the 
members on the paid-up 
share capital of each. 


3. 74% of the net profits 
is set apart to a com- 
mon-good fund. 


4. The balance is divided 
amongst the members 
as bonus on the wages 
earned by each member. 


Under the _ co-operative 
method of doing business, 
therefore, firstly, there is no 
employer-employee relation- 
ship. The workers themselves 
are the owners of the society. 
Secondly, they need not go 
a—borrowing from money 
lenders or traders paying an 
abnormal rate of interest. 
Thirdly, they have no diffi- 
culty in marketing their pro- 


ducts since the society under-- 


takes to market what they 
produce directly to whcle- 
salers or consumers. In short, 
the middlemen, who exploit 
the poor artisans, both on the 
credit side and on the mark- 
eting side are eliminated and 
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the profits they usually take 
away are preserved for the 
workers. 


I have explained to you 
the constitution and functions 
of a primary cottage indus- 
trial co-operative unit with 
special reference to the manu- 
facture of leather goods. The 
constitution and functions of 
societies for the manufacture 
of any other industrial com- 
modity are similar. 


Role of Social Workers 

‘We shall now consider the 
role that social workers can 
play in organising such so- 
cieties. If they choose vil- 
lages or suburbs as their area 


of operation they may do the 
following :— 


1. Find out if there are at 
least 10 people engaged 
in a particular industry 
(because we need at 
least 10 members to 
form a co-operative.) 


2. Find out if all the arti- 
sans live within a radius 
of, say, two or three 
miles. (If they are scat- 
tered far and wide we 
cannot have the mutual 
knowledge necessary for 
the success of a co- 
operative.) 
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Make a rough estimate 
of the capital that will 
be required to work the 
society and the minimum 
amount that will have 
to be collected by way 
of shares from the mem- 
bers (bearing in mind 
that the society can bor- 
row from the co-opera- 
tive bank upto a maxi- 
mum of eight times the 
amount it collects by 
way of shares.) 


Ascertain if the mem- 
bers are in a position to 
subscribe for shares of 
the estimated value. 
(Usually for village in- 
dustrial co-operatives 
the members may have 
to take shares of the 


value of Rs. 20/- or 
Rs. 25/-.) 
Make sure that the 


members of the society 
are trustworthy people 


and are really earnest 


about working together 
in the common endea- 
vour. 


Find out if there are 
at least two or three lite- 
rates among them who 
can become the office 
bearers of the society. 


Find out if there is a 
small house or a room 


somewhere in the area 
chosen where the society 
can have its registered 
office and its workshop. 


8. Find out if adequate raw 
material will be avail- 
able for the society at 


reasonable prices _lo- 
cally. 
9. Estimate the demand 


that the commodities is 
likely to have, the dis- 
tance of the market and 
the transportation ex- 
penses. 


10. Also find out whether 
the products of the arti- 
sans are of a good and 
marketable standard. 


11. Finally, estimate the 
probable profits the so- 
ciety can make in a year 
after providing for its 
recurring expenditure. 


If the social worker is 
satisfied regarding those pcints 
and feels reasonably sure that 
a co-operative society will suc- 
ceed, he or she may write 
a letter giving the findings of 
his or her investigation to 
the head of the co-operative 
department in the district to 
which the village belongs and 
request him to have the pro- 
posed society registered. The 
co-operative official will make 
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a further and a more detailed 
investigation and if satisfied 
about the business prospects 
of the society will have it 
registered. 


Societies thus registered 
usually look after themselves 
in economically advanced 
countries. But in  under- 
developed countries it is ad- 
visable for social workers not 
to take off their hands im- 
mediately from such newly 
registered societies. , Their 
fostering care will be needed 
for some time until the so- 
cieties gain experience and 
strength to stand on their 
own feet. Without interfer- 
ing in their day to-day work, 
social workers. may have to 
help the societies out of 
several difficulties which 
might arise. 


Service for City Dwellers 

To those social workers 
who live in the cities and do 
not usually go into the vil- 
lages and suburbs for social 
work I shall suggest some- 
thing different in the sector 
of producers co-operatives — 
something which they can do 
for the good of their neigh- 
bours, in that part of the city 
where they live. 


Let us for a moment 
examine the position that the 
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middle and lower middle class 
people of our cities occupy 
under the present conditions. 
They belong predominantly 
to the fixed-income group. If 
one looks at the salary one 
received at the end of the 
month before the war and 
compares it with what one 
gets today, perhaps, in point 
of quantity one might be get- 
ting a little more money, but 
actually the purchasing power 
of that money has gone down 
by 3 or 4 times after the war. 
The middle and lower middle- 
class people are the chief vic- 
tims of this change in the 
value of money and com- 
modities. Moreover, in their 
case, unlike the working-class 
families, there is often only 
one earning member with 
about 6 or 8 mouths to feed. 
With an increase in the cost 
of living and with little or no 
opportunities of augmenting 
their incomes, it has become 
necessary for the mothers of 
many houses to seek jobs out- 
side, which will bring in an 
additional income to _ the 
family. There are hundreds 
of middle and lower middle 
class houses in the city of 
Bombay where women take to 
preparing pickles, papads, etc. 
and seek a market for them. 
There are women who knit 
and stitch for wages and ac- 
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cept work of a similar kind 
which they can do in their 
homes. In Poona there are 
3,000 women who have taken 
to hand-spinning during their 
spare hours to earn a wage, 
be it only 4 annas a day. In 
Bombay, there are over 2,000 
lower middle-class women 
who are today engaged in 
hand-spinning. These are 
facts. Having no other means 
of augmenting their family 
income, people of this class 
naturally avail themselves of 
any relief that comes their 
way. 


It is really pitiable that 
there are still thousands and 
thousands of others to whom 
even this small additional in- 
come is not available for a 
day’s square meal. Does not 
this fact hold out a new 
avenue for city social work- 
ers? The conditions are a 
challenge to them. If they 
only wish to do real ser- 
vice for the love of their 
neighbour, they will have 
to launch into this avenue, 
provide a_ subsidiary  in- 
come to the lower middle 
class people and show them 
the way to stand squarely on 
their own feet. How are they 
going to do it. The best way 
to do it, I would say, is the 
co-operative way. 


ak- -—- 


-~—.af 
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Women’s Co-operative Gar- 

ment-making Society 

I may illustrate to you 
what a social-minded lady did 
in the city of Madras in this 
direction a few years ago. She 
collected from a particular 
locality lower middle-class 
women about 20 or 30 of 
them—who knew to sew. She 
raised a small amount from 
them by way of shares and 
got registered for them a gar- 
ment making’ co-operative 
society. She arranged to buy 
what are called the “ Mill 
Rejects ” — cut pieces of cloth 
which are usually sold by 
weight — from a big textile 
mill in Madras and had the 
cloth distributed to the mem- 
bers. The members were 
given instructions as to what 
they should stitch. Some of 
them were asked to make 
babies clothes, some others 
were asked to make hand- 
kerchiefs or pillow-cases, still 
others were asked to make 
shirts or blouses. On an ap- 
pointed day, at an appointed 
hour, she arranged to collect 
the finished garments from 
the members of the society 
and pay them wages for the 
work they had turned out 
during their spare hours. 
With the assistance of the 
Co-operative Department she 
later opened one or two sales 
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emporia in business localities 
of the City to sell those gar- 
ments and had them sold 
there. As the society was 
beginning to make good busi- 
ness, she thought of procur- 
ing standing orders for its 
members from dependable 
sources. She therefore, en- 
tered into contracts, firstly 
with the Inspector Generel] of 
police for the supply of uni- 
forms for policemen and later 
on with the Commissioner of 
Road Transports for the sup- 
ply of uniforms for bus con- 
ductors and drivers. Soon, 
many other social workers 
joined her and with the co- 
operation and assistance of 
the co-operative Department 
these ladies set up many such 
garment-making units in dif- 
ferent localities of the City. 
To-day the societies are work- 
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ing well and many ladies are 
earning twenty to thirty 
rupees every month by doing 
tailoring work in their spare 
hours and supplementing their 
family income. 


Instances can be multiplied. 
There are so many other 
industries that can be started 
for lower middle-class wo- 
men. For instance, pickle- 
making, sweets-making, mat- 
weaving, envelope-making, 
making exercise note books, 
cardboard packing-boxes, etc. 


The assistance forthcom- 
ing from the Government and 
higher co-operative organi- 
sations for such co-operative 
industries are very encourag- 
ing. It is upto the social 
workers to avail themselves 
of these aids to rehabilitate 
the down-trodden. 
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Freedom of worship and U.N. 

A study prepared for the 
United Nations recommends 
that governments ensure free- 
dom of public and private 
worship and freedom to dis- 
seminate a religion if it does 
not “impair the rights” of 
other religions. 


The three-year study was 
prepared for the U.N. Sub- 
commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. It was written 
by a member of the subcom- 
mission, Arcot Krishnaswami 
of India. 


The 30,000 word report 
concludes that religious dis- 
crimination generally is de- 
clining. It says there is a 
widespread trend toward 
equal treatment of religions 
and those who practise them, 
based on changed attitudes of 
the public, churches and go- 
vernment. 


In his report, Mr. Krishna- 
swami calls for U. N. endorse- 
ment of his proposals. Other- 
wise, he says, the study might 
mark the end of the effort to 
eradicate discrimination. 
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STATEMENTS 


Other 


recommendaticns 
made in the study include :- 


Freedom to adhere or not 
to adhere to a religion or a 
belief. 


Freedom of pilgrims to 
journey to sacred places. 


Prior rights for parents in 
determining the religion of 
their children. 


Written before the current 
outbreak of defacing of 
churches and synagogues, the 
study says that a reversal in 
the decline of religious dis- 
crimination cannot be ruled 
out. 

The report also noted the 
emergence of “ scientific 
atheism” but did not mention 
the Soviet Union by name. 


Following is a U.N. sum- 
mary of the rules proposed to 
ensure religious freedom :- 


1. Everyone should be free 
to adhere, or not to adhere, 
to a religion or belief, in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of 
his conscience. Parents should 
have a prior right to decide 
upon their child’s religion. 
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In the case of children torn 
from their families, the de- 
cision should be made in ac- 
cordance with the interests of 
the child, due attention being 
paid to the expressed or pre- 
sumed wish of the parents. 


2. Everyone should be 
free to comply with practices 
prescribed or authorized by 
his religion or belief, and free 
from performing acts incom- 
patible with his religion or 
belief. 


3. There should be free- 
dom of worship, either alone 
or in community with others, 
in public or private. Equal! 
protection should be accorded 
to all forms, places and ob- 
jects of worship. 


4. Freedom of pilgrims to 
journey to sacred places as 
acts of devotion, whether in- 
side or outside their country, 
should be assured. 


5. Persons should not be 
prevented from acquiring or 
producing articles of ritual. 


Where the government con- - 


trols the means of produc- 
tion, it should make them 
available. 


6. The observance of the 
religion or belief of a deceased 
person should be followed in 
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the disposal of the dead, the 
display of religious symbols 
and the performance of fune- 
ral or commemorative ser- 
vices. All should be protected 
from desecration. 


7. The observance of each 
religion or belief relating to 
holidays and days of rest 
should be taken into account, 
subject to the overriding con- 
sideration of the interests of 
society as a whole. 


8. No one should be pre- 
vented from observing the 
dietary practices prescribed 
by his religion. Where the 
government controls’ the 
means of production, objects 
necessary for such observance 
should be made available. 


9. No one should be pre- 
vented from marrying in ac- 
cordance with his religion or 
be compelled to undergo a 
ceremony not in conformity 
with his religion. The right 
to a divorce should not be 
denied. to anyone whose con- 
victions admit divorce, svlely 
on the ground that he -pro- 
fesses a particular religion or 
belief. 


10. There should be free- 
dom to disseminate a religion 
or belief, provided it does not 
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impair the rights of other 
religions or beliefs. 


11. No group should be 
prevented from training the 
personnel required for the 
performance of practices pres- 
cribed by their religion. 
When such training is avail- 
able only outside the country, 
no permanent limitations 
should be placed upon travel. 


12. No one should be com- 
pelled to take an oath con- 
trary to the prescriptions of 
his religion or belief. 


13. Where the principle 
of conscientious objection to 
military service is recognised, 
exemptions should be granted 
to genuine objectors in a 
manner insuring that no ad- 
verse distinction based on re- 
ligion or belief may result. 


14. Where exemptions from 
participation in public cere- 
monies are granted on reli- 
gious grounds, such exemp- 
tions should be granted in 
such a manner that no ad- 
verse distinction based upon 
religion or belief may result. 


15. No cleric who receives 
information in confidence, in 
accordance with his religion, 
should be compelled by public 
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authorities to divulge such 
information. 


16. Public authorities 
should refrain from making 
adverse distinction against or 
giving undue preference to 
individuals or groups with re- 
gard to the right of freedom 
of thought, conscience and 
religion ; and should prevent 
individuals from making such 
distinctions or giving such 
preferences. These duties 
should be backed up with 
legal provisions and penal 
sanctions. The public should 
be educated to accept the 
principle of non-discrimina- 
tion. Freedom to maintain or 
change religion must be in- 
sured and freedom to mani- 
fest that belief must be in- 
sured as widely as possible. 
In case of conflict between the 
requirements of two or more 
religions, a solution should be 
found offering the greatest 
measure of freedom to society 
as a whole. No adverse dis- 
tinctions or preferences should 
be made to religions in the 
granting of subsidies or ex- 
emptions from taxation. 


Human Rights 

The Bishops of the Domini- 
can Republic declared that 
human rights come before the 
State. They listed a number 
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of individual rights and said 
that they are accompanied by 
‘other natural rights’ includ- 
ing freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the press and free- 
dom of assembly. 


Any violation of these 
rights constitutes a grave of- 
fence against God and the 


dignity of man — made in 
the image and likeness of his 
Creator — and brings about 


many and irreparable evils in 
society. 


The basis and foundaticn 
of all positive law is the in- 
violable dignity of the human 
person. Each human being 
boasts, even before his birth, 
of a heritage of prior and 
higher laws than those of any 
state. They are intangible 
laws whose free exercise no 
human power can impede. 
Nor can it diminish or res- 


train the scope of their 
activity. 
Among the ‘inviolable’ 


rights are included the right 
to life, to form a family, to 
work, to trade, to emigrate 
and the right to a good re- 
putation. 
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Race Segregation 

Archbishop O’Boyle of 
Washington has declared that 
justice and charity demand 
that the Negro be helped to 
escape conditions that de- 
grade and demoralize him. 


When a people has limited 
access to education, to jobs, 
to good housing, to adequate 
medical care, to civil rights, 
and to community facilities, 
it is easy to lose heart. 


Under such conditions, it 
takes heroic virtue not to live 
merely for the pleasures of 
the moment. And few of us 
show heroic virtue, even 
under the best of conditions. 


As in the Gospel story of 
the Good Samaritan, too many 
pass by their wounded breth- 
ren. They are busy about 
other things, and forget that 
nothing is more important 
than souls that Christ has re- 
deemed. To the Christian the 
racial apostolate is not a cause 
in the abstract sense. It is not 
even a quest for justice in 
the abstract. It is profound 
Christian love for our un- 
fortunate neighbour. 
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CONDUCTING SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


Effective social action re- 
quires careful planning, and 
intelligent planning must be 
based on a thorough know- 
ledge of existing conditions. 
Too often we are hampered 
in our efforts to imprceve 
social and economic condi- 
tions by a lack of accurate 
knowledge of the facts. And 
very often we think that we 
have the facts when we do 
not. This is why Social- 
Economic Surveys are an im- 
portant adjunct to Social 
Action. 


Unfortunately not all per- 
sons concerned with social 
action are convinced of the 
need of making a Survey be- 
fore launching a social-eco- 
nomic programme. Persons 
familiar with local conditions 
often feel that they have a 
thorough knowledge of the 
situation without making a 
formal survey. Despite long 
familiarity with local condi- 
tions, however, (and some- 
times because of it) we may 
be misinformed on some as- 
pects of the situation and 
completely ignorant of others. 
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Thus, the writer was once 
told by persons supposedly 
well acquainted with condi- 
tions in a certain locality that 
the main occupation of the 
people living there was fish- 
marketing. A survey later 
revealed that only a small 
percentage of the people were 
engaged in that occupation. 
At the same time no one 
familiar with the local con- 
ditions suspected that  in- 
debtedness was a serious prob- 
lem in the area but this proved 
to be the case. Similar 
examples could be multiplied 
many times over. The lesson 
which they bring out is that 
when planning a social-action 
programme it is always safer 
to assume that a Social Survey 
is needed first. Even if it 
turns out that one’s original 
appraisal of the situation was 
substantially accurate the 
Survey will provide many 
additional details and thus 
bring into sharper focus an 
otherwise vague and blurred 
picture. 


Another misconception 
about Social Survey work is 
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that it can be carried out 
satisfactorily only by profes- 
sionals. Actually there is 
abundant experience to show 
that conscientious volunteer 
workers, working under the 
guidance of a person with a 
moderate amount of ex- 
perience, can make a very 
adequate survey. Such volun- 
teer investigators must be 
given a modicum of training 
however. Every item in the 
questionnaire must be ex- 
plained to them so that they 
know exactly what informa- 
tion is desired and how to 
elicit it from the persons to 
be interviewed. They must 
also be persons of tact and 
patience who can win the 
confidence of people and elicit 
their cooperation. In the 
actual field work they must 
work under the close super- 
vision of the person conduct- 
ing the survey who must 
make sure that the question- 
naire has been filled in 
properly and send the investi- 
gator for additional informa- 
tion if necessary. 


The Questionnaire at the ~ 


end of this article is offered 
to interested readers as a 
sample of a Social-Economic 
Survey which can be carried 
out by volunteer workers and 
which will provide a great 
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deal of information on the 
basic social-economic condi- 
tions prevailing in a given 
community. It should be 
noted that the Question- 
naire is designed for use 
among urban and other wage- 
earning groups and is not 
suitable in its present form 
for cultivator-families. If used 
for cultivators, questions 
should be added pertaining to 
the family’s land-holdings 
(lease arrangements, frag- 
mentation, etc), sources of 
agricultural credit, extent of 
participation in cooperative 
societies and methods of 
marketing crops. 


When properly tabulated 
and subjected to a few simple 
calculations the data provided 
by the Questionnaire will 
provide the following infor- 
mation, which can be pre- 
sented in a series of easily 
grasped, statistical tables and 
frequency distributions : 


(1) Basic living conditions: 


(a) Number of persons per 
house 


(b) Number of families per 
house (related and un- 
related) 

(c) Housing conditions: liv- 
ing space, sanitary | 
conditions, ventilation, 
etc. 
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(d) Number of meals per 
day, content of usual 
diet 

(e) Home ownership or 
rental situation 


(2) Employment and Un- 
employment : 

(a) Ratio of employed to 
potentially employable 
persons (men and wo- 
men 14 years of age or 
older and not attend- 
ing school) — (degree 
of unemployment). 


(b) Classification of em- 
ployed persons’ by 
occupation — (indicat- 
ing degree of under- 
employment). 


(3) Income Data: 
(a)-Average monthly in- 
come per family, per 
household, per capita 
(mean & median) 


(b) Frequency distribution 
of families by monthly 
incomes 


(c) Source of income 


(4) Indebtedness : 
(a) Average indebtedness 
per family, per house- 
hold, per capita 


(b) Frequency distribution 
of indebted families by 
amount of indebtedness 





(c) Main causes of in- 
debtedness 


(d) Sources and cost of 
loans 


(5) Demographic and Educa- 
tional Data: 


(a) Size of families 


(b) Ratio of dependants to 
earning adults 


(c) Distribution of the po- 
pulation by age and sex 


(d) Level of education of 
adults 


(e) Extent to which child- 
ren are attending school 
and causes of non- 
attendance. 


Additional information can 
be gained by analyzing some 
of the above points in greater 
detail. Thus, it will usually 
be desirable to sub-divide 
families on the basis of 
monthly income (for example, 
the lowest, middle and highest 
third) and then compute per 
family and per capita incomes 
for these three groups. This 
may indicate significant dif- 
ferences of income-level with- 
in the community and serve 
as a guide when deciding 
priorities within the Social 
Action programme. Valuable 
information can also be gained 
by correlating some of the 
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above points, for example, 
amount of indebtedness with 
income levels and unemploy- 
ment ; income levels and non- 
attendance of children at 
school, and so on. 


The information gained 
from a survey and analysis of 
this type is an invaluable 
guide to effective social acticn. 
It places the picture in much 
clearer perspective than it 
was formerly, may uncover 
problems whose _ existence 
was hitherto unsuspected and 
is a great help in deciding 
priorities within the pro- 
gramme: e.g., should the first 
step be a credit union, a cot- 
tage industry programme, a 
housing programme, etc. It 
must be emphasized that all 
information gathered by social 
surveys of this sort contains 
an inevitable margin of error 
which can never be wholly 
eliminated no matter how 
conscientious and well-trained 
the investigators are. Poor 
families keep no record of in- 
come and expenditure. They 
tend to live from day to day 
without any accurate idea of 
their income and outgo over 
a long period of time. The 
longer the time period the 
wider the margin of error, so 
that it is usually useless to 
expect reasonably accurate 
information for periods longer 
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than a month. But even tak- 
ing all this into account a 
carefully conducted Survey 
can furnish a basically re- 
liable picture of a com- 
munity ’s social-economic 
situation and one which will 
certainly be vastly superior 
to the impressionistic know- 
ledge which must otherwise 
be relied upon in planning the 
social programme. In addi- 
tion to training the investi- 
gators as mentioned abcve, 
the ground must be prepared 
by some advance publicity 
aimed at securing the co- 
operation of the community 
to be surveyed. The purposes 
of the survey should be ex- 
plained to them so that sus- 
picions will be allayed and 
and the maximum amount of 
cooperation secured. To this 
end it will help first to secure 
the cooperation of the com- 
munity leaders after which a 


‘meeting can be held to pre- 


pare the people for the sur- 
vey. A census of all families 
in the community to be sur- 
veyed should be aimed at. If 
this is not possible because 
of the large size of the com- 
munity random sampling tech- 
niques must be employed if 
any confidence is to be placed 
in conclusions drawn from 
the data. The Questionnaire 
which follows consists of two 
parts: (a) the social-cco- 
nomic survey proper; and 
(b) a housing survey. 











: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SURVEY* 


Schedule I. General Information (Name of Interviewer... .)} 


1, 


3. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
16. 
yA 


18. 


Name of village ............ 2. House Number ........ 


eee eee 


Name of Head of Household ....... 4. Community 


Number of persons living in the house 


Peembee GF Pemiiees fi) Ohl «occ kc cc ccc ccc cccnscccs 


Number of Households living in house 


ee 


Is house owned by family occupying it? Yes.... No 


eee ee 


If not, who owns it? Name.......... Address 


Is house plot owned by family occupying house ? 


If so, how much? ........ 15. Where is the land........ 
Is it cultivated ? Yes............ Se Pa er es 
Or yield any income? Yes............. eel pe rk 


Number of animals owned by household: cows 


see eeeee 


buffaloes ........ Ee esesee goats 


* N.B— Use separate Questionnaire for EACH HOUSEHOLD 
C.F.— Instructions for definition of ‘“‘ Household’. 
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| 
Schedule Il. Details of Persons Residing in the House 
Remarks 
6 , o Relation Years Occupational Status @® reason : 
Family 24 « ® to Head of for not 
ws of House Schooling In Work- Unem- attending 
School ing ployed _ school. 
Main 
Family 
Sub- 
Families ‘ 
Other 
Persons 
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Schedule Ill. Details of Employment and Income 






(For persons listed as ‘ Working” in Schedule II. 


N.B.— Use same Serial Number for each person as was 
used for that person in Schedule II.) 





Number of days worked Earnings (Rs.) 
Last Week Last Month Last Week Last Month 


S. No. Occupation 


























10. 
11. 


Is any paying occupation carried on at home ? 


MOE conccccesawesseuwt Se err eer 

If yes, what kind? Fish curing................ cottage 
Seamtry COGN) 6 cc csiccsiccccccccce 

Does the family have any other source of income besides 
SE Faken esae een enaes es Wee Sckcewateeeonene 
If yes, what is the source? Property ?.......... Money 
from Relatives .......... So , rere 

How much money was received from sources listed in 
Be We WOE SO cc ccecccctsansasn Rs. 

How much total income does the family estimate that 
TD teed BONE FORE 2... cc cccesceccss Rs. 

Is the husband absent from home? Yes...... Sle wands 
ey a. Wek Bb Ge WHO F occ cccacaccarsscccscas 

Does he send money home? Yes.......... Ss cxcsrvess 
a, SO MEE Bei cennndesceecenss Rs. per month. 
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Schedule IV. 























1.. Number. of Meals a day ...... 2. Usual time of meals: 
eee ERIE Ts <40¥ 20ers _ 
3. Foods géherally ‘éatéen at Meal’ (1)..................6-0. 
GS cs cevsssedvenssaceds Gs 4.2) ais dasiaw eeckiese - 
‘4: How’ often does your family eat the following foods ? 
Food. Reger Qiced.. Siomt  SreaMet at 
Meat 
Eggs . 
Milk (Child) 
Rice 
Sugar 
Fruit " 
5. How much mteed do you usually spend on food per 
renee GAY: 2 os ennneeee eve cccedccece okt 
- 6.- -How: often do members of your family get new clothes ? 
) ee Women ...... acces GMs canesc ans 
(times per year) iP Ss 
7. How much money did you spend on clothing during the 
POSE YORE 200200008 cekrwers Rs. 
8. What are the sleeping arrangements ? ..............e0e 
9. Does the wife work? Yes.............. Ol. Scccetene “ar 
De. ES om, Wane cae Ber GIO Toco os ov vcccvcccssevesennn ‘“ 
11. Who prepares the meals? ........cccccosscccccce seccece 
12. What are your usual forms of recreation? ..........see 
13. Do you have a radio? Yes............. Beh.coccscbuiunils 
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Schedule V. Saving and Indebtedness 


aie - & 


re 


10. 


Are you able to do any regular saving ? Yes..... ee 


If so are you saving for any particular purpose ? 
Yes 


eeereeeereeeeeeeeee eee Orccceescacecece 
If so. what is. the. purpase P.....cccocccccccccessccdeseese ° 
Are you in debt? Yes.............00. BiRincs a cenpesidipe 
If so, what is the amount of debt ? ........ saneus Rs. 
To what kind of person is the money owed? Relative... 
coe aeshlias Friend .......... Money-lender .......... 
Your employer .......... Other (specify) ...... oceees ° 


How much interest have you to pay.......... per cent, 
| Sear (month, year) 


Are you usually in debt or only occasionally ? 


Schedule VI. Births and Deaths 


























1. Have any babies been born to members of your house- 
hold during the past year ? Yes........... », NO csecceces 
If so, how many boys .........-e0e girls...... oeideesbe 
Did anyone in your household die during the past year ? 
MD cba cues cetedueobeses BOD ccccdeceventeven 

4. If so, list: 
Sex . Age _, Cause of Death 
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HOUSING QUESTIONNAIRE 

A. Housing Particulars 

1. Rooms: (number) Window (ventilation) 
> cee. > - Csaadenies 
i ee acokesecede 
CP eg. tettweseanes 
I ee 
(e) Bath room ._ .........0s< 


(f) Store room .............. 
OU. ..... sasadoetia 


2. Total built area (sq. ft.) 
3. Total area of the house plot 


eee eesee 
eee esere 
seers eee 
eeeeeees 
ey 


eoeer eee ereeee ese eeeee 


4. Type of Construction 
(a) Type of walls: 


Burnt bricks.......... Unburnt bricks........ ‘ 
eS ee ye Est Gah 40% caiiad al 
(b) Type of roof : 
Pees in se cya ste ee eee 
0 ne oe (specify) 
(<) Type of floor : 
ee eee ee Cane ois cad sauvss.%. 
WOE sckhvcneteaesaucs GE wap cc saueeseveeene 
(d) Condition of the house : 
Dilapidated: (Part.......... whole ......%0. )s 
Geed (it alissadse. ii. 


B. Drinking water facilities 
1. Inside the house-plot ...... Outside the house-plot ...... 
ek eA ee Peer (feet) 
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2. Source: 


PMNS Kane s0ecees Ws bawdwscun Handpump.......... 
C. Sanitary conditions 
1. Latrine: 
Inside the house ? ........ Outside the house ....... 
If outside, how far away ? ................005- (feet) 
SE cates eeeesuncas Non-sanitary ...........5% 
2. Drains: 
2 ee eee eee Nome@ §...'o0). 65.6 


3. Disposal of waste water.: 
Soak-pit ........ er Pa as ckenseen 


D. Cooking arrangements 


a rrr ED ssn kehanesens 
2. If inside: 
Separate kitchen .......... in living room .......... 
Ih PHIIGD c wi eb cece cscs ents 
3. Is house smoky from cooking? Yes ........ oP i venkaas 


INSTRUCTION FOR INTERVIEWERS 
General Instructions 


1. Information should be obtained from the head of the 
household, or, if this is not possible, from his wife. Go 
back at another time rather than accept information from 
someone not in a position to know the facts. Under no 
circumstances accept information from children. 


2. The following definitions will be observed for the pur- 
pose of this survey: . (Cf..Schedule II) 


(a) “Family ” — Husband, wife and their unmarried 
children, actually living at home with them. 
(Married children, if living at home with their 
parents will be listed as a separate sub-family.) 
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(b) “ Household” — A group of persons living together 
who share a common kitchen and who pool their 
incomes. Note that one household may consist 
of several families. Conversely, two families 
living together in the same house are two house- 
holds if they do not pool their incomes. (N.B.— 


use a separate questionnaire for each house- 
hold. 


(c) “Main family” — Consists of the head of the 
household, his wife and unmarried-children 
actually living at home. 


(d) “ Sub-families” — Families living in the same 
house who are related to the main family. (An 
unrelated family living in the same house is 
another “main family” and probably a separate 
household.) 


(e) “Other persons” — Granmothers, cousins, aunts, 
etc. living with a family. 


3. N.B.— As mentiond above, one questionnaire should be 
used for each household. 


Examples : 


(a) Two related families living together who pool their 
incomes — use only one questionnaire for both 
families. 


(b) Two unrelated families living together who ‘do not 
pool their incomes — use two questionnaires, 
one for each family. 


Special Notes 


1. In general, use a tick mark (@_) to indicate the correct 
answer, Thus; Yes....2@_.... No 


2. In schedule II (A) “Details of Persons Residing in the 
House ”’) : 


(a) Do not list names of persons; merely give each a 
Serial Number 1, 2, 3, etc. 
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(b) Under “Relation to Head” indicate, wife, son, 
daughter-in-law etc. 


(c) Under “ Years of Schooling” give number of years 
completed ; 


(d) Under “Occupational Status” place a mark (tick) 
in the appropriate block, indicating whether 
the person is enrolled in a school, working, or 
neither working nor in school (Unemployment). 


(e) Under “ Remarks” indicate special circumstances 
of importance which may help to understand 
the problems of this family, e.g., “child has 
crippled feet,” father unable to work because 
of illness,” etc. If child is not attending school 
give the reason here. 


3. In Schedule III, “ Details of Employment ”. 


(a) If the person has a second occupation in addition 
to the main one, list the second one in paren- 
thesis, thus: Painter (Coolie) 


(b) Under earnings, cash earnings should be included, 

si plus any earnings in kind, (e.g. food given in 

a ; part payment of work done) and the tota! en- 
2 tered in the proper block. 
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NEWS CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Kerala 

It is a year since the com- 
munist government in Kerala 
has been dismissed ; and six 
months since the joint-leader- 
ship of the P.S.P. and Con- 
gress began to rule Kerala. 
Looking back at the achieve- 
ments of the coalition govern- 
ment, there is good reason for 
satisfaction. One no more 
hears the cry of insecurity to 
life and property — a feature 
which characterised the 28- 
month-communist-rule. The 
veteran P.S.P. leader, Mr. P. 
Thanu Pillai, and the ener- 
getic and purposeful Home- 
minister, Mr. P.T. Chacko, 
have been working hand in 
hand to bring back frenzied 
Kerala to a state of normalcy. 


The government has un- 
earthed new proofs of the 
rampant curruption of the 
dismissed Red government : 
how the toddy-tappers co- 
operatives were mere chan- 
nels to drain the public 
money into Party coffers, how 
the communist agents were 
manoeuvred into key posi- 
tions in the administration, 
etc. The government enquiry 
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has found out that the unique 
achievement of the communist 
government the State- 
owned Water Transport Cor- 
poration — was involving the 
state in a net loss of Rs. 3000 
a day. The anti-curruption 
machinery, under the Home- 
minister, has been able to 
detect and suspend nearly 50 
highly placed government 
servants, including police 
officials. The cleaning process 
is still in progress and as the 
corruption of the communists 
is brought to light, the un- 
easy comrades are concentrat- 
ing all their attack on the. 
Home-minister. However, the 
threat of an early direct 
action to dislodge the demo- 
cratic government is receding 
further back every day. 


Unfortunately the de- 
mocratic parties of Kerala do 
not seem to make use of the 
golden opportunity they have. 
The expose of the Red party 
government would have of- 
fered a splendid fulcrum to 
lever up the qnti-communist 
propaganda and to win back 
the misguided supporters of 
the party. Instead, sensing 
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another victory of the de- 
mocratic parties in the coming 
election they seem to have 
developed a sort of apathy to 
everything constructive. We 
even hear of the sad examples 
of the Congress and the P.S.P. 
trying to steal adherants for 
themselves from each other’s 
camp. 


One sees fewer red flags 
in Kerala today. Men and 
women do not parade the 
streets with red scarfs or in 
red jumpers. Yet the com- 
munists are working quietly 
and steadily in order to re- 
cover the lost ground. Rapid 
industrialization, solving the 
problems of unemployment 
and the education bill: these 
are issues which will ulti- 
mately determine the failure 
or success of democracy in 
Kerala. 


Social-Economic Survey of 

Kunnukhuzy Colony * 

The Social-Economic Sur- 
vey of Kunnukhuzy Colony 
(Trivandrum, Kerala) was 
conducted during the first 
week of May, 1960. A com- 
plete census of the area was 
aimed at and coverage of the 
population of the Colony is 
virtually complete. Of the 


121 houses in the Colony in- 
formation was obtained for 
118, occupants of the remain- 
ing three being either absent 
or uncooperative. The data 
cover 982 persons grouped 
into 199 families and 132 
households. (A household is 
a group of iindividuals or 
families who share a com- 
mon kitchen and pool their 
income). The Colony covers 
an area of 8 acres and 41 
cents in the centre of Tri- 
vandrum City. 


The data gathered during 
the course of the Survey, even 
allowing for the inevitable 
margins of error, reveal a 
picture of very great poverty 
and acute slum conditions. 
Housing conditions are very 
bad. With very few excep- 
tions houses are dilapidated. 
huts of sun-dried mud bricks 
with thatched roofs, consist- 
ing of two or three small 
rooms. Ventilation is poor. 
Houses do not have latrines, 
nor are there any public 
latrines in the Colony. Water 
supply consists of two taps 
and a well not properly safe- 
guarded against contamina- 
tion. Drainage is poor ard 
during the rainy season the 
ground is wet and muddy. 


* This Social-Economic Survey was carried out with the help of. the 
questionnaire given under section “Theory to Practice”’. 
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Firm roads and _ foot-paths 
are non-existent. 


Houses are badly over- 
crowded. One-third of all 
houses contain ten or more 
persons, and fifteen houses 
thirteen or more persons, up 
to a maximum of twenty per- 
sons in one house. In one 
house eleven women share a 
single small bed-room. Nearly 
one-half of all houses contain 
two or more families, and 
thirteen houses three or four 
families. 


The incomes of most 
families are very low. Per 
capita income for the Colony 
as a whole is approximately 
9 rupees per month, or about 
one-third the average for 
India as a whole (approxi- 
mately Rs. 25 per month). 
Fifty per cent of all house- 
holds reported a monthly in- 
come of Rs. 57 or lower, and 
per capita incomes for these 
families average Rs. 4.98 per 
month, or one-fifth of the all- 
India average. 


Unemployment is_ high. 


One-fourth of all employable 
men (males 14 years of age 
or older and not attending 
school) have no remunerative 
employment and only 15.5% 
of employable women have 
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jobs outside the home, Under- 









employment is also a serious 
problem. Many persons who 
reported being employed are 
dependent on casual jobs 
yielding only sporadic and 
uncertain income, such as 
coolie work and selling fish, 
vegetables etc. 


Three-fourths of all families 
reported being in debt. Ave- 
rage indebtedness per in- 
debted household is approxi- 
mately Rs. 300. Most of the 
borrowing has been done to 
cover ordinary household ex- 
penses including the  pur- 
chase of food. 


Less than half of all families 
have three meals a day. 
Among the lowest fifty per 
cent of families nearly one- 
fifth reported having only 
one meal a day, and only 
thirty per cent three meals a 
day. Diet is greatly deficient 
in protein, the usual meal 
consisting of kanjee and or 
tapioca, with some rice and 
fish-curry if the family is a 
little better off. One-half of 
all families reported eating 
meat rarely or never (al- 
though not opposed to meat 
on religious grounds) and 
only one-third reported hav- 
ing meat once a week or 
oftener. Eggs and sugar are 
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a luxury which very few 


families 
rarely. 


can afford, even 


The Survey indicates the 
need for two urgent measures 
in Kunnukhuzy Colony. 


(1) The first is the need 
for better housing to provide 
the population with healthier 
living conditions and more 
living space per family. The 
data indicate a need for a 
minimum of 150 units. The 
entire area should be planned 
in a comprehensive systematic 
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way as a slum rehabilitation 
project aimed at providing 
decent housing and public 
facilities such as drains, play- 
grounds, road-ways, etc. 


(2) There is also an urgent 
need for cottage industries 
which can be carried on by 
women at home and which 
will provide a supplement to 
the present meagre family in- 
comes. At present very few 
families are able to pay the 
rent required for a suitable 
house. 
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